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BOOK REVIEWS. 383 

The New Rationalism: The Development of a Constructive 
Realism Upon the Basis of Modern Logic and Science, and 
Through the Criticism of Opposed Philosophical Systems. 
By Edward Gleason Spaulding, Professor of Philosophy in 
Princeton University. New York: Henry Holt & Company, 
1918. Pp. xviii, 532. Price, $3.50 net. 

This book is the most comprehensive statement of the point 
of view of the new Realism which has yet appeared and is wel- 
come to all who wish to get a systematic presentation of this 
method and of its doctrines. Little attention is given to histor- 
ical material; the effort is rather to discover "what those 
postulates are from which each philosophical system is logically 
derivable, and also, whether there is, finally, one body of prin- 
ciples that is common to all systems, and logically presupposed 
by them." 

From the ethical point of view the chief aspects of this Ration- 
alism are that it rejects naturalism as a complete account of 
reality and holds to " a Neo-realism of ideals that are discovered 
by reason, as well as of those reals that are disclosed to the senses 
and that form what we call nature." This applies in particular 
to the doctrine of values in which the doctrine of Plato, that 
ideals are real, is reaffirmed. "Justice, truth, goodness and 
beauty are eternal verities. " It is when we ask, however, what 
kind of verities these are that Realism gives its peculiar answer; 
it holds that there are at least certain values which "are objective 
in the sense that they are numerically distinct from and in- 
dependent of both a perceiving consciousness and a receptive 
organism. The principles on which the author relies chiefly in 
defending the distinct character of ethical and other values as 
not included in biological or other natural science fields are first 
"creative synthesis": parts form wholes which manifest or are 
one or more qualities that are different from those of the parts; 
secondly, freedom: new qualities are a law unto themselves; 
they act in accordance with their own nature and are free to do 
this in that they are specifically different from the qualities of 
the parts; third, that one and the same entity can stand in 
several relations and that these relations are not constructive of 
one another. Of course the student of philosophy will recognize 
that the first of these principles is as old as Aristotle and that 
none of the three is peculiar to Realism. But they are good 
principles in any case, and the student of ethics may well wish 
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that this part of the book had been much more fully developed. 
In its insistence upon the eternal values and their numerical 
distinctness from the values which are experienced in our finite 
life the issue with certain types of pragmatism is joined and it is 
not made clear just how far Realism can make its peace with the 
doctrine of evolution. To say that some existents evolve and 
no subsistents evolve is at least only to put a new problem. 

James H. Tufts. 

Pboceedings of the Aeistotelian Society. N. S. Vol. XVII: 
Papers read during the Thirty-Ninth Session, 191 7-18. London : 
Williams and Norgate, 1918. Pp. iv, 655. Price 20s. net. 

The new volume contains a thoroughly representative set of 
papers, reaching the high level of excellence we have come to 
associate with this Society, whose Proceedings are now quite 
indispensable to anyone wishing to keep abreast of philosophical 
thought in England. Furthermore — what would have been a 
surprising phenomenon even in times of peace — quality is main- 
tained side by side with a uniform increase in quantity. 

The papers of special interest to the student of ethics may be 
divided into two main groups: (1) The first is a series of papers 
possessing what the author of one of them calls "an unwonted 
theistic flavour." Those of direct ethical interest are centered 
about the moral arguments for theism. In The Theory of a 
Limited Deity Dr. D'Arcy, the Bishop of Down, takes off from 
Mr. H. G. Wells' God the Invisible King and shows how the 
hypothesis of a limited deity arises out of the problem of evil. 
But he asserts that "this problem is absolutely insoluble for 
finite souls" (p. 166). Naturally enough, therefore, the Bishop 
in seventeen more pages fails to solve it. In Omnipotence Dr. 
Schiller criticises this paper, and urges that the alternative theory 
of an infinite or omnipotent God is not acceptable on either logical 
or scientific or religious grounds. "If" writes Dr. Schiller, devel- 
oping his ethical argument "the world is to contain a real moral 
issue, it must be denied that the victory of right has been assured 
from all eternity — if for no other reason than that, if it has been, 
there cannot be anything wrong with the appearances which 
exhibit right so often overborne by might. If these appearances 
are unreal and do not matter, they need not be changed; and so 
there can be no reason why the right should ever appear to 
triumph. On the other hand, if there is a real moral issue, the 



